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ABSTBACT 

This module on^^applying learning theory to vocational 
education Is one of a set of three on curriculum design in vocational 
education and As part of a larget seri,es of thirty-four modules 
constituting a core curriculum intended for .use in the professional 
preparation of vocatoional educators in the areas bf agri^ltural, 
business, home econoiiiicSf and indit^trial education* Following . the 
modul^e objective and overview and a bibliography of suggested 
resou^^M- materials (readings) for the entire modttle, five lessons are 
presented^ ^) ejcamini^g vhat is meant by learning; (2) identifying 
and describing various learning theories; (3) determining hov 
learning theories /re related to education; (4) , determining hov 
learning. theories ^re related .to vocational education; and (5) 
relating hov an ijnd^rdtanding of. leap^ing theory is essential for 
developing curriculum 'design in vocational education* Each lesson 
contains the objective, overviev* a list of suggested learning 
activities, and avlist of suggested resources (readings)* Concluding 
the module is a ^re/posttest and an ansver^key* (The modules have 
been field tested in various educational settings, including bachelor 
and masters degree ptogramb, anij are considered adaptable to many 
instructional styles a-nd student entry levels*, OE 018 935-937 contain 
vorking papers and other Materials used in the development of the^ 
module serie^ (JQ) . 
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■ ABOUT THIS MODUIJfe CURRICULUM 

This module is one of a series of 3^*module& intended for use in the pro- 
fessional preparation., of Vocational 'educators in the vdcational education 
service areas of agiri cultural business, home economcs , and industrial 
education* The curriculum can be adapted to various styles of instruction 
and tg various entry- levels, of stx^ents-*' 

It is recoiamended that aDa instructor planning toruse these modules review 
each category to determine if ^liy modification is needfed in the objectives 
and suggested activities so that they conform with local institutional 
policies and/or vocational educatfbri programs. It is also^ suggested that 
resources and activities be identified for the specific entry-level of 
^the student "to be served* ^ , ^ 

The activities listed are suggested. The use Pf.any Qth^r activity or 
peading reference which the instructor believesr would help tp accofaplish 
the objectives of that lesson is encouraged. The choice of the teacher 
to use the entire module, either throu^ group reports or individualized 
'Assignment, will be related to individual' student competency requirements. 

Since many modules strongly recoimnend the use of local administrative 
personnel and cojnmunity rsources> it is suggested Ahat all site visita- 
tions and requests for assistance in the cojnmunity be coordinated by or 
cleared through the instructor. The instructor may wish to distribute, 
these taska among the' student group and across the * community with thS class 
report system being used to disseminate the information gathered. 

TJiese modules have been field t^sted^in various, settings. Ihey have 
been used with students working toward a bachelor's or Eiaster*s degree 
and with students seeking the designated subjects credential in Calif- 
d^ica. Some modules were tested through student indep^dent study, 
others as part of total class assignment, and still others fits an alter- 
nate activity- Workshop participants examined the materials in terms of 
content, activities*, and resources. The adaptability *of this cujrticulum 
is ope of its strengths. 

.The materials, could not have been completed without the participation and 
contribution of many individuals. Chief among these persons were, the 
modiJtle writers, worl&hop participants, field-test .instructor, and students. 
Conference pr^sentors and evaluators also^ contributed to this project. ^ 
Proceedings of the workshop are available upon request.^ • 

If we can provide you with information or help in using^ this cuarriculum, . 
please'^pel free to contact us. / ' ' 



Pro.lect Director 

Dr. Owen G. Cooke, Chairperson 
Home Economics Department 
California State University^ Fre'sno 
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'applyihg leaening theory to vocati^ohal education 



^ Module Objective 



Upon the completion of thXs i?odule, the student will have studied various 
theories of learning and will h^jre applied tjiese ,theories to vocational - 
education. Specifically, u^on sj^tis factory completion of the module, the 
"Student will W atle to: do the* fo^owing: , 

-- (1) Iiientify and describe.' what is meant by "learning." 

♦ ' (2) Identify and desj^ribe various learning theories. 

iZ) liescrite how learning theories are, related to educa'^on. 

(k) Describe how learning theories can te applied in vocational 
education. ' ■ , ' , , 

(5)/, delate hbw an ijnderstanding of learning theory is essential Tor 
, ^ developing curriculum design in vocatipnal education. 

V , - Module Overview 



The material to te learne^d can be provided; the climate for learning can 
te established; and an incentive for wanting to learn can te made availstble. 
But only th^' learner. on her/his own is atie to have the learning experience. 
What i^ this ^'frocess that is called ''leajraing?** How does it come about? 
Answersr to those questipns should he found as a result of a person's study- ' 
ing this module. . 

In stuiJyiiig 'the. learning .pnriDjc^ss , the student will find that there are many 
theories, cojicerning the:l^arning process. Some theories supplement others. 
Various^ 'theories are .more "appropriate than others for certain kinds of acti- 
vities Why should a £eacher have an understanding of the various kinds of 
learning' theorizes? "What effect does it have upon her/his teaching activities 
if she/iie knows ah out the papocess of learning? Answers to those questions, 
too, should he developfejd" fi^ ihe j^rocess of .working through this module. 

Once a grospective 'teacher has developed a philosophy ^out the learning 
process, how does sh^/he rell^te that kjiovledge to education in general and 



/ 

vocational education in particular? And how does this Jcnowledge help 
the vocational educator In her/his concerns with curriculum ^sign? 

IMs module has been arranged so that answers to the quest/ons, just 
raised mi^t be foxmd in the following lessons; ' 

Lesson 1: Exaning what Is me^pnt py. *!i^rniEig/* 

Lesson 2; Identiiyingaud describing various learning theories. 
• -■ ' . * 

Lesson 3: Detpr^iining hoWlearning theories are related to educa- 
tion. ^ , 
! ^ • \ 

Lesson ^: Lexen^irSr.g hov leamir.g theories are related to vcoa-. 
'cionai equcation. . ' 

Leason 5: Hel|^ing how an uRders-iianding ci^ learning theory is 

^ essential fcr ievslcplr.g carricul^jm desl^ In vocational 

educaticn . . ' 



_r.e acrrl'^ities Czr rhir r-cd's^Le 'zzve been develcipe:i.at tvc diffe^sr.^ levels, 
as an aid to those instructors preparing students for the Designated 'Sub* 
ject Credential and for fhe Bachelor's and/or Master'^s Degree. This does 
not precl^^de the 'j:se of this- module for other preparation in .Vocational eSu 
cation. ^ " * ^ 



Resource Materials for Completing t^e Activities in this Module 



Doll, Ronald C* 'i Ciurriculmn Ifflprovement:' Deci s 
Belmont, California; Allyn and Bacon, 1970 



is^n-Ma 



.^Making agd Process ^ 



EricLkson^, jAvrence "Motivation for. Learning in Vocational Educa- 
^tion"," The Individual agd His Sducation . (Second Yearbo'ok)\ ed*. . 
Alfred E* Krebs* , Washington, D* C* r The American Vocational Asso- 
^^/cifffcion* 19T2, 93-lOU. ' 

Gagne, Robert M*,. ''Learning Theory, Educational Media, and Individual-^ 
ized Instruction," The Curriculxnn: Content^ Design* ^d Development , 
ed* Richard Hooper, Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd, 1971, 299-319* 

Hooper^ Richard Ced, ). - Ihe Qurrictilm: Context, Design^ agd Developnant . 
Edinburgh:' Olivery & Boyd, 1971, 281-286, 289-298* ■ y 

"Pittenger, Owen aad C* Thomas Gooding* Learning Theories in Educational ■ 
Practice: An Integration of Psychological Theory andf Educational 
Philosophy . Hew Yort: John_ Wiley & Sons', 197Xr" 121-16fr. 

Saylor^ J. Galen, and Williani H* Alexander, ' Plftnn^ng 'CurriculiM for ^ 
Schools . New York: Holti Rinehart aad Winston , l97i», 127-1^+2* 

Seagoe» May* The Learning Process and School Practice . Scraaton. 
^Pennsylvania: Chandler Publishing Con^^any, 1970, 1-10 and 201-207* 

Selected Articles. American Vocatdoijal Journal, 50, Nd* 8 (1975), 30-H. 

^Strauss, Sitiney*^ "Learning Theorfes*^of Gagnfe and Piaget: - Iinplicatiins 
for Curriculum Development," Te&chers College Record^ -7^, No, 1, 
V (1972), 81-102. 

, Tanner, Daniel ahd Latnrel H* Tanner* Curriculxim Development s New Yori; 
l^acmillan, 1975, ll8-llil. ^ 

Teste, Philip R. "Designing Vpcational Curricula for the IndividuEtl." 
The Individual and His Education . ^.(Second Yearbook) ed. Alfred H.^ 
Krebs. VasMngton, D. C: American Vocatipnal Association, 1972,'' 
52-6U. . ' . 
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APPLYING LEAEKING THEORY TO VOCATIOIIAL. EDUCATION 



iLesson One: Exardning Jvhat is i^ieant by "Learning'' 



Objective 

Upon the satisfactory completion of this lessan, the student vill be able 
tor il) define vhat. is.msant by ''learning," Lad (2) identify what is" meant 
the cogni>ire and affecti'/e donains in the learning process^ 

Cvervir« ' . ' 

( 

y^ny 5efinitT^,£ have ^eer. given fcr ^he ter;n"^*l&^ir.g/V Most of them 
can '0^ cap'^jr^l in cne or -vo sentences. 7or exain^, 'rebster's Collegiate 
Dlc'ionar/ defines ''learning:" as *'":ne act or experience of one that learns'' 
cr^^JcnrvTledge cr sz-ill accuired by instr::cticn cr stud^r":/* I'ay Seagoe s^eahs 
abou" learning as teing beha'/ic3; is changed through experience." 

Pal??: T:^ler sa:^3 "er^c^ticn Is a ::rccess cf changing^^e beha'/ior patterns 
of peopj^e." John Devey referred tc education as "th^ recpn^-ructiori or 
reorganizatich of experience whi^ih adds -to the meaning of experience, and 
'^*ich increases abili'ty zz di^^ecw the course of subsequent experience,'^ 

'Regardless of , hew the definition cf learning is stated, it is certain that 
learning is tfferesult desired of an educational process* In order to 
develop that necessary qualCty, then, it is essential to know Jnst vhat it. 
is one is attempting to develop." For that reason, the student will examii/e 
in this lesson the el^aierfts of the learning process so that she/he can 
develop her/his understanding pf ^at is meant by- **leaming* " 



joneWx 



Suggested Acti*/ities < -r- ^ \ ^ 
^ % - 

Level Cne^ (^e students ^in^e, XteaignatediSubJect Credential componStfti of 
^''The Leaami^ng ^irpcess^'^ and students in the Master of Arts in Vo- 
cational Education Progr^ mifet conp^ete all the activities des- 
cribed under Level One*) ^''^ 

Note: 'JBefore ccmpltfting any written^vork in this lesson, check with your 
/instructor who nay Vish to di'&uss the topic with you or may want 
you, to hive a discussion vith other members of the class on an indl- 
^/idual or.a group ba^i#, ■ . *^ ^ 

(l) . Read-' Chapter 2, ."Varieties of Learning," The Conditions of Leam- t 
ing ,' 2nd Edition,,' by Pobert M. Gagne." Holt ^vSinehart and Vinston, 
Inc., 1970, pp. '33-69. _ ^ 
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(2) Read "A Condensed Version of the Cognitive Domain of the Taxonony 

.of Educational pbjectives," The Curriculum: ^ Context, Design and 
' * Development, as Edited by Richard Hooper^ Oliver &'Boyd, 1971, ,pp* 
' '281-288: ^ . - 

' r * 
*(3) Pead "A Condensed Version of the Affective Domain of the Taxonony , 
of Education Objectives," The Currlculums Context,. Design and 
Development , as Edited by Richard Hooper, Oliver & Boyd, l97l, 
pp,. ' 289-298. 

[k)^ Using the "eight types of learning" as d^scribed^-lsst^bert Gagne 
in The Conditions of Learning as a guide, identify the eight types 
in writing and after each state an exaurple of a learning activity 
that is <3jescriptive of that type of learning* ,1 * 

Level Two (Students in the >Saster of Arts in Vocational Education program^ 

^ must coM)lete activity No* l and either Activity No* 2 or No* 30 ^ 

r 

il) Read "The Nature ^of the Learner as Source and Influence for 

Educational Objectives and Curriculum," Curriculum Development , 

by Tanner and Tamer, Macmillan Publishing Company, 1975, pp* 118-lUl* 

(2) Using the reading material assigned on cognitive domains from 
The Curriculum: Context^ Design and Dev^opment and Curriculxim 
Development * develop a paper vhich lists the major categories , 
and sub-^ategorie^ of the cognitive domain, tfoder each sub^category 
identify the process by giving a specific exaiimle of that kind of 
learning activity* 

* i 
J3). Using the reading material assigned on affective diomains from 
T!be Curriculum: Context^ Design and ijeveloPment and Cuarriculxim 
Development , develop a paper which lists the major categories of 
the affective domain* Under each category identify the proce?^ 
by giving a specific exanqple of that kind of learning activity* 

Suggested Resources * ^ 

* I 

Gagne, ^ Robert M* The Conditi6ns' of Learning, 2nd Edition. Rinehart * 
and mnston, Inc*, 1970, pp* 33-69* ^ 

Hooper, Richard (ed*)* The Curriculum: Context^ Design aSd Develop- * ^ ' 
ment. Oliver & Boyd, 1971, pp* 281-288 and PP* 289-298* ' 

/Tatmer, Daniel' and Tanner, Laurel N* ' Cxmriculum Development . 

Macmillan Publishing Con^^aliy, Inc*, Nev York^ 197?, pp* ll8-llil* 



Upon Successful completion of assi'gned 
'activities, proceed to Lesson 2. 



/APPLYING I£AEIiING THEORY TO VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 




Lesson Tvfo! Identifying and Describing Varicms Learning Theories 



O^bjectii^ ^ \ ^ V ' 

Upon t6e satisfactory coicpletion of this lesson, the^studeAt will be* able 

to* identify and describe jrarious learning theories advocated by educational 
psycholQgists. 

Overvi^v 

In Lesson'Cne, it was seen that not""5^iyone /defines **leaming**'in the sane 
nanner* Siinllarl^ all educators do not view the learning process in the 
same way* Vj^y noted psychologists have developed their individual theories 
of learning* Since learning is such an im:angible phenomencn, is imcer--- 
standetle that ^fyferent interpretations 6f the learning process have teen 
made- ^ 

However,, despite the -differen?:es in^_^nterpretations of the learning process^ 

^he various, theories eispcu^^d tend to coiiplener-t eacJi other* Ey Knowing the 

arguments beXind an espcu&ed learning theory^ one 'understands the process of 

learning to a greater extent.^ ^ ' , 

' ' I 

This lesson is designed to exajnine several learning theories said to identify 
their contributions to the learning process* ; ' | 

Suggested Acti^/ities * - * ' ' 

Level 'On^ CThe sti^dent in the Designat'^SubJect Credential' component of 
"The Learning Process** and students in the Itester of Arts 'in 
Vocational |:ducation Program j^ust coinplete all the activities*^ 
described -under Level One*) / 

f ' / • " ■ ' 

Note: Before completing* any written work, in this lesson, check with your 
instructor who may wish to discus's the topip with you^^r may want 
you to have a discussion with other members of-thfe class orj an indi- 
vidual or a group basis* . ' - 

(l) Read Robert M* Gagne^ **pearning Theory, Educational Media^ and ■ 
\ Individualised Instruction/' The Curricula: ConteJtt^ Design 
and Development t as Edited by Richard Hooper, Oliver &*Boyd, 
PP* 299-319* 
1 ^ . ^ 

(2^) Using the assigned reading material as background, write a para- 
graph on the learning theories espoiised by each of the^follcfwing; 
* It. E* Miller, B. F* Skinner, D, P. Ausubel, and Robert M. Gagne*. 



Levfl Ttfo (students in. the ^Master of Arts in Vocational Education program ' , 
must cbii5>lete either of the two following choices: (l) Activity 
' , No. 1 an^ Nojr.2j dr (2) Activity No. 30 ' 

(1) Using the library^ resources that' are available to you, read atout ' 
the learning theories espoused by one of the folj^owihg psycholo- 
gists ; ' , ^ * . ^ 

Johu,De?wey ■ I* Parlov 

. * ' May Seagoe ^ ' ' Donald Snygg 

'Jeaa Pia^get Edward 17* Thomdlie , 

^W* Hill * ^ Arthur Combs. 

(2) 'Write a one-page summary of your readings ^sonc&ming t*i!e lean;;^ 
, ^ ing theory espoused by the person you selected to read, atout in 

Activity No* 1* . / . 

<3) Read Sidney Strauss, '*Le^mifig Theories of Gagne aad Piaget: 

Implications fon Curriculum Develppment Teachers Collgge Record , 
* -Volume Iky No* 1, September 1972» pp* 81-102* ^ Present summary 

, , of ^our reading orally to'youlr instructor and/or class, vhichey^l: 
is appropriate** ' - * ' , 

Suggesl^ed Resoxtfces " , , 

.Gogne, Robert M* "Learning Theory, Educational Media, aad Indiyl dualized 
- ' Ifistruction," The Curriculum: Context^ Design and Development s as 
' . Edited by Itichard Hdcfper* Oliyer & Boyd; 1971, paj. 299-319* 

' Strauss, Sidney* '^Le^ming Theories of Gagae a^d Piaget: Implications 
for Curriculxmi Development," Teachers College' Recprd ,. Volume 7^, No* 
1," September 1972^ pp* 81-102. ; / , ■ ^ 



Upon successful completion of assigned ^ 
activities^ proceed to'Lesson^3* *^ 




APPLYIKG^LEARNIKG THEORY TO Vp^ATIONAL. EDUCATION . 



-Lesson Thtee: » Detenrlning Hcv Learping Theories Are Related to Education 



ctive 



•Upon the satisfactory completion of this lesson, the student vill be able 
to:describe how learning^ theories are^ related to education* 

Ov^rvlev * v * - - ^ - 



Pre^vious lesso^is have-ilenti-fied and described various learning theories. 
This lesfon will ^ttenpt to put into perspective, the usefulnees of knowing 
aboui;. leamir,^'"thecries in relation *to^ the 'educational process* 



Kr.c'^'lns abcut varices learning theories just f?r the sake of kncving vhat 
they are' and ^rho es'poused them is neaningless unless that infom&tior, can 
'be^applied- Unforcuna-cely , such pedantic behavior does" take place; an indi 
*/idijj£l v^j >r,c^: n:uch abou" Isaming theories buJ?' faj.is* tb apply then. In 
a similar manner, i:he opposite may be true* An-individual may be applyiiig 
leaminiT thepry unknovin?ly despite a lack of* knowledge about learning 
'theory; howeverj shfeVhe could probabl-^ be doling p. better iffb of application 
if she/he had son:^ unders'^ahding of leaining theories and could^then feel, - 
confident that >iie/he is following theoretically Sound educational proce- 
dure^* * " * ' " 

Si;ggested Acti'-zi^ies * " ^ ' ' 
^ — ^■ 

X^evel Jinef^CThe students in the Designated Subject Credential component' 
^<5i'" '*The* Learning Process" and students In* the Master of Arts 
■ ■ ♦ in V9cational Educatton Program must complete all the acti-'rf.- ^ 

ties desci^ibed und^er -^Level One*) ^* 

r!ote:, Befo;re/c'Expleting ar.y written vork in this lessen, check vith.^o^ 
indS|ructor who, may vish $0' discuss the topic with you or may vant 
ypijf to have a discussion with oth6r members of the ^ class on ail in- 
dividual-basis* - ' < *, ' 

(1) .llead pp* 1-10, "The Lea^ming Process ^d jfhe Teacher ^ The Lea^ 
^ Ing Process ^agd SchooX Practice , by 'flay Seagoe, Chandler Publish- 

* ing Company, 1970* ■ ' 

. (2) Re^d pp* 201-207, "Implications of Psychology o"f Leafitiintf for 
^ Teaching,*.* The Learning Process and School Practice , by May Seago 

* Chandler 'Fublishing^Conrpapy, ^1970* ^ '^^^ 
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(3) .Choose four of the 38 in^^lications of psychology of lealning for 
teaching found on pages 201-207 of The Learning Frocessv^d gchool 
Practice by May Seago$, and deTelop in writing .example^ of c3?ass- 
«' : rooii} situations for each in which the psychological pijinciple 

involved can be practically applied* Be Realistic and practical 
in your ^xanrples . Here is an exasgple: 

4 ' 

Inqplicaticms No* 17 refers to "IJsing cOJi^Jetition. chijefly as self- 
coiapetition against the student *s own record*^' ©le vocational 
^ education teacher in a typewriting class may be wanting students^ 
to increase their accuracy rates in typewriting* In setting g^als 
* fo^^ the students, the teacher might direct each studeflt to at- 
tems\ to type the next timed writing with one less error than 
she/he had previously If* the jtotal errors on a five-Mnute tiMng 
for^that student previously had been mor$ than 10 errors for the 
. five minutes* For those who had -no more, than 10 errors for the 
five minuteg, the teacher could direct students to maintain their 
accuracy rate or improve it if possible. Such direction i:ould 
be sjiven as opposed to direction which, said **Everyone try to type 
for five minutes with just a total of two errors as Jacklfe Doe" 
did as our ^ A* student*" 

Level Two (students in the Master of Arts in Vocational Education program 
mu^t complete toth of the activities listed below*0 * . 



(1) 



(2) 



Read **Congruenib Philosophies and Theories," Learning Thec?^ies in 
Educational Practice : ^ An Integration of Psychological Theory 
and Educationa]^ Philosophy, \(y Owen.Httenger and Thomas Gooding* 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc*, 1971, ]5p. 12l-;i66* 



Vpon the completion of the reading assigned in* 'Activity Ko* 1» 
write a one-page, touble spaced paper giving your interpretation 
of how the various learning theories de^ribed in the reading 
material are reflected In the educational system of our country. 



Su ggested Resources \ . ^ ' 

* Pittenger, Owen and iJiomas Gooding. Learning Theories in Educa- 
*> ^onal Practice : An Integration of Psychological Theory and 
f Educational Philosophy. John Wiley & S6ns , Inc*, l97l, pp! 12l-l66* 



Sea^e^ May* The Leaming Process and School Practice . 
Publishing Company, l970, pp* 1-10 ^d 201-207 



Chandler 




tJ^on successful completion of assigned 
activities, proceed to Lesson h. 



ERIC 




ERIC 



APPLYING LEAHNIUG THEORT TO VOCATIONAL EDUCATIOH * ' 



Lesson Four: Determining How Learning '5!heories' Are 
.Related to Vocational Education " 



Ot>jective 



l^on the .satisfactonr oocipletioa of this lesson, the student viil t>e aMe 
to descrit>e hcv learning theories can he applied ifi vocational educatiqn-. 

Cveirriev , - ' - - ^ ^ ^ , 

Having ^xaMned learning theory and ha'/ing viewed its applicaticn to the 
educatiofial process, the sxudenx 15 ready to apply learning theory in an 
additional area^-that of /z^caticnal edtication* The leading tiiecries ap- 
ply to vocational educax^on as well, as general education since vocational ^ 
education is oasicall;^- an extension of general ,e due at ion. 

• » 
It may be easier td se^^ the application of leamifag theory to^ 'vocational 
education be/cause of its practical natiire. Vocational education , rests heavily 

-kr'^t^ cogivitive and psychomotor jdonains of learning, and these domains 

are easier^ to identiiV becaiise of thfeir concreteness- 

/ 

* ' ' ' w 

The purpose of thijS lessoit is to- use the background gained in previous ' 
lessons on learning theory as a basis for understanding hov^'leaming theory 
can be applied to voc^tioffal education'. j 

Suggested Activitie 



Level One [The students. in the Designate.d Subject Credejitial con^^onent 
of "The Leaiiiing Process'^ and students^ in the lister of Arts 
in Vocational Edijication program must complete '^1 the aptivi- 
ties described ur±der Level One. 5 



Note: Before completing any Vjitten work in this less oj^^|L, check vith your 
instrucxor vho may wish to discuss the topic w^th* your or may yant' 
■i you to have a discussion with other members of ^he class on an indi- 
vidual or group basis. / 

(1) Read Lawrence Eritkson, '^Motivaliion fSr Learning in Vocational 
Education,'* The Individual and His Education . Second Yearbook, of 

♦ the American Vocational Association. Edited by Alfred IT- Kr^bs, 

pp. 93-lOU. ' . . \ 

(2) The article by Lawrence Erickson in Activity No. 1 involves ' 
learning .theory and moti^/ation. Write' a short paper (no more 
than two. pages, double spaced) describing hov^yoirr area of in- 

*terest in .vocational education can meet the seven conditions of 



learning Triiicb affect, motivation for learning ^ were listed 
by Erlckson^ " Those seven condltiotis -dre: ' ^ ^ , 




itive iiearrler Participation 

!e Lfarting Task and the Task*Se,t 

c* ^ 'Siii?)le-to-Coii5>lex -Learning Prog^re&sion^ 

d* ^r(]fc>tiv^tiona5LJs2:4.athles . _ ^ 

e* Reinfoxceinent * ^ ' * ^ 

. * ^ ^ansfer,^- - 

g* Evaluation ^ ^ ^ ' ' 

Level Two' .{Students; in the blaster of AjHs in Vocational Education program 
niust coiBpleti* h^^h of the .activities listed helov* ) 

(1) Head the folloving'' articles ti^fom the^.H'pyemher, l975j issue o£ 

the American Vocational. 'Journal^ : ^ ^ . 
: ^ ^ 

tt * ^ * 

^a* ^ ToVard Effective jAstru6tion for Efverjr; Learner," "by Mary 

-^Elizabeth Milliken, pp* 30-31* -AZ 
^ " ^ *^ 

h* "Unshackling the Leai^er,7 hy Charles I* Jones, pp: 32-33* 

c* "How-to Make Evaluation a Learning Process,"; by Al^ 
Cross , pp* 3^-36*. 

' d* "A Personalized System of Vocational Edujsr^tion," "by Ang^A* 
' ^ \ Gilli, Sr., pp. ^37739* ^ ^ 

V e* "Teacher Competencies That Open th^Way," by Gene Bottoms, 

(2) With ^^he reading in' Activity No»* 1 p hffckground along vlth other 
i^eading you have dotle relating to 2jeaming and learning theories, 
vilte a short paper (no laoisp than wo pages, dcSuhle spaced) on' 
ho\^ you viev the re'iatio^ship of 1( emiing and learning theories , 
to ^cation^G. education. 

Suggested Heso^ces 

7 "T— ' ' . 1. 

Erickson^- tawrence W, ''Motivation for (learning in Vocational Education 
Hbe Individual and His .Education . ^Second Yearbook of the Americaa 
Vocational Association, E^^ited "by Alfred H, Krehs^ 1972, jJJfi; 93-lOU. 



Selected Articles ..' Merican Vocational Journal , Vo 
Koveaifcer ^1975* . ' • - 



12" 

5D, Ko. "87 



r 
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l/pon Successful coinpletion of asSi^ed 
activities, proceed tb Lesson 5* 



APPLYING I^ARNUKJ THEORY TO VOCATIOHAL EDUCATION . - * 

Lesson Five: Relating Hov ah tfoderstanding of Learning ^ 
Theory 'is Essential For Developing Curriculum Design in ^ 

Vocational 'Education y 

♦ 

♦ 

Pbjeotive % I 

r 

Upon the satisfactory coii^pletion of this lesson, the student irill be able 
to relate hov an understanding of learning theory is essential for develop- 
ing curriculum design in vocational education* 



vervlev . " * ^ 

— - ' r ' - 

Learning and learning theo^ea are an integral part of the consideration 
that is given to the construction'' pf curriculum desigi in. vocational Edu- 
cation* So that a cohesive -picture of coirriculum, design is given, this 
lesson will help the learner to integrate what he knows about curriculiM 
design with learning and learning theories* 

The learner i« the , one crucial 'element in curriculum design. Without, the 
learner,' curriculum design ^ould be mmecessary. , Therefore, in this les** 
son, particular atte;atlon will be ^v$n to the learner and how she/he ' 
fits into curriculuni clesign* A broad "range of.leamelrs will be considered 
including those from the elementaiy school age through adult stages. 
, Since career education and vocational Education is of a ^ncem to all 
ages, it is then fitting to include all age groups in ^^Jmf consideration 
of learning in the curriculum design in' voca1iiongji|^dji^(r^^^ 

Suggested Activities ' \. 

Level One (Hie students in the Designated Subjedt Credential component 
of **The Learning Procei&s" ' and students in*the Master of Arts 
in Vocational Education program jmust complete all the activi- 
ties described under Level One*/ 

(1) ' Read PP* 12T-1U2, in "Sources of'Data for Curriculum Planning,*^ 

Planning Curriculum for Schools ^ by J, Galen Saylor and William M* 
Alexander.' -Holt, Rinebart and Winston, Inc*, 197^* 

(2) Read PP- 35-6.U^ in ^"Psychological Bases for CurriculW Decisions,'* 
Curriculum Improvement; Decision^Maicin'g and Process > by Ronald C* 
Doll* Allyn jand Bacon', Inc*, 1570* 

(3) ^Using the reajding in Activities Ho* 1 and Hp, 2 as background, 

be prepared, to discuss orally in a seminaifsetting those 
psychologlceOt principles which should he brought into focus 
when de ci s Iton^makl ng\about curriculum takes place* 



Level Two (Studenta in the 14aster of Arts in Vocational Education progr 
^must ,coE3pu.^te toth of the activities listed below,) " 

(1) Read Philip E. Teske, "Designing Vocational Curricula for the 
Individual/* The Individual and His Education > fecond Yearbook 
of the Anierican Vocational Association, Edited by Alfred's^. 
Krebs,^1972; pp. 52-€li. ^- ■ , ' 

(2) ^ Prom the information presented in the reading of Activity No. 1, 

record thbse concepts which were presented as being basic to" 
planni"iig vocational curriculm designs. As a concluding para^ 
graph to this written paper, tell hov you view the knowledge of 
learning thebry as being- essential to the development of curriculxim 
design in vocational education. 



Suggested Resources 



Doll, Ronald Curricilm Irrproverent i Decision*!^in^ apd Process . 
Aliyn and Bacon, Inc., 1970, pp. 35-6^;. ] ^ ' 

Sa^'l^r, and Vrillian Alexar.aer. Plannin;; C^orriculuz: for 

Schcols . Holt J Pinehart and Winston,. Inc, , 1971^, pp . ^127-1^?^." ' 



-esi^e , Phii^ip * Jssz-gning ^ oca"cionai ^^'urriculSL 
The Individual and His Education . Second Yearbook of the American 
Vocational Association; Edited by Alfred E. Krebs, 1972, pp. 



dual/'^ 



Upon completion of the, assigned activities 
in^ this ^module, you should be ready to take 
the Module Posttest, See your instructor 
' f6r directions and measurement criteria. 



APELmo LSPHUBrr^HEORy TO VOCATIOm EDUCATION 



Student 



^ h i ^ " ^ Instructor^ 

' ' • 

Date 



~ ^ — z — : ' 

Studenti^ JM's -pre/posttest is designed to assess your knowledge of. 

^ :kheorlfiS of learning and their relationship to curriciCLum ^ 
^ ' Viesign* Since this module is an individual afad conroetency- 
' tased learning ^evice^ you will need to study only- those 

lessons that are presented on the, hasis of your response* . 
to thi$ ,test. 



1* State your definition of ^"learning*" 



2* Rohert Gagne is a modem educational psychologist who has defined 
eight types of learning* Belov are listed four of^those eight types* 
Define each and^given ^an^exaiaple of a classroom learning activity, 
that is descriptive of that type of learning** 

i a* Stimulus-Response Learning: ^ 



Classroom fixan^^le: 

1 ' ; ■ 

h* Verhal Association: 



^Classroom Exaniple: 

* 

.cr Concept Learning: * 
Classroom Exainple: 



Pre/Postte^t (continued) 

t. * 

d. Bule Learning; 

Classroom SxasiDle: 



3. B.S. ^loom has classified educational goals foi'^tlie cognitive domain 
in the Taxonoisy of Educational Objectives > Hart^t)ook I;^ and B. Bloomy 

R. Krdthwohl, and B. B. Masia have classified educati'onal goals for 
the affective domain in the Taxonomy of Edi^ati^Qal Objectives ^ Hand- 
book II „ In separate paragraphs define viiat *ref erred to as .the 
cogniti^/e domain and the affe'ctlve domain-' ;^ . *" ^ 

a* Cognixive Domain; . - / 



1a. Identify a well-known educational ^sychologisx or philosopher vho has 
espoused a^'theory o'f learning- Describe the theory this indi'i-idual 
hds espoused, ,^ - 



5- Describe the significance of knowing how learning theories arp related 
tceducation. 



f 



V 



Pre/fosttest (contintied) 

6* ^atie five ^>sychologicaa principles involved in learning th'at vould 
Ije necessary for a teacher^ to understand for effective teachinlg. Also 
; gi-ve gxaiDpa^s of hov these pri^feii>les might te applied effectively in 
the classroom. , 

r 

Here is -an exanrple to help you identify the kind o'f information you 
are teing asked to present. . |^ 

-^Wnciplfts: Proceed from the simple to the coii5>lex in task, assign- 
ments. 

' ^\ 

Classrpom Application; In a typewriting classroom, a student may be \ 
asked to type a letter from copy presented in model form 
iD£ a textbook* After mastering that task, the student- 
may be asked to type a letter from copy in which the form 
has not been arranged. #Upon mastery of that task, ^^he 
student may be asked to type ^ letter from 4opy that is 
imairanged and in addition neQds to have the necessary 
puncttmtion and capitalisation siipplied. In such proce- 
dures , the student starts with a relatively simple task 
and then proceeds to the more difficult as each succeed-' 
ing task is mastered. 

a. Principle: 



Classroom application! 
b* Principle; ' 



Classroom application: ' , ^ 



c * Principle : 



Classroom applicat 



2i ' 



Pre^Posttest (continued) 



d. /PrlnciDle: 
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^assr^pn/ application i 



e. Principie 



Cla^r 



Classroom aDTjlicaticn: 



Listed ':;elov are s^vsr: ccndizions cf" learning, vhich vculd affect a, 

student's motivation for learning* Describe three of these condi^ons 
of learning and relate thein to yo^jir area of interest in vocational 
education by citing a specific exaiEple where they mi^t be applied* 
The .seven conditions of learning from which you are to seiecf" three 
arenas follows; : 

a. Active Learner Participation 

b. "The Learning Task/and\he Task Set 

c. Siniple-to-CmnplexIi^arning Progression 

d. itotlvational Variables 

e. ^ Reinforcement of Learning ^ \ ^ » 
' f . Tr?Lnsfer of Leaming_ 

t. 

g. Proper Use of EvaluatiOT of Learning - * ' . ■ 




V 

Return this te&t to yotir instructor - 
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APPLYUId LEABHING THEOEY TO VOCATIOHAL EDUCATION 



'AJTSWER KEY 

MODULE phe/posttest: 



Instructor: Do not i^eproduce this page in students* booklelfs- Yqji 
' must retain it for grading and prescriptive purposes t 

Ansvers will vary with individuals*^ A preferred re- 
* spoiise jsi^t be similar to -the answer presented. 



1^ Definitions of ^'learning*' will voiy considerably, but stdtable an- 
.(L1) y^ers mi^t'be: 

"Leamipg" is the situation wiiere one*s behavior is changed through 
a particular experience. * ^ ^ ' 

Oil 



2. 



"Learning" is the sum total of one*s experience, 



a. 



b. 



c . 



Stimulus-response lear&ing: This Is the kind of learning that 
involves making very precise movements or actions in response 
to specific stim:uli.- They are most often involved in voluntary 
motor acts * 

Classroom exainple: When the timing clock in a typewriting class 
room bell sounds at the .end of a timing, it^ serves* aS^ a stimulus 
for the students to respond |^y stopping their typing. 

Verbal association: This kii|d of learning is most associated 
with the name of objects, thlbgs, actions, or ideas. ;^ Then 
further associations ^stre madelvith the item named. 



Classroom exanple: In an indi 
could be deigned as the mks ( 
resistance to the resistance o' 
difference of one volt produce: 
"naming'* of this process as an 
a v^^al association! 



Jtrial arts class, the term "ohm** 
tter-kilogram-seconcl) or electric 
a circtdt in which a potential 
a current of one aarpere* The 



'ohm" can 



\e u3ecl theirea:^er as 



Concept leaming^ Learning a cibncept means learning to classiSl^ 
stimtd-US situations, in terms of (abstracted properties like color 



shape, position, number, and si: 
place from verbal cues rather tl 
servable objects* 



;e« Soncept learning a3-so takes 
an by reference to directly ob- 



» 



Pre/Po^ttest Answer Key (continued) 
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Classroom exaniple: 



on the lot through 



In a home economises class in housing a 



student' may ,develop:;a concept of an /'orientation of the hovise 



consideration of clijnat^ic conditions^ 



R\ile leamingt Hula, learning is'a result, of relations hips ^ 
"between tvo or more ^concepts* lUiis }sind ^of learning rneCessi7 . . 
tates knowing <ionc^fpts first "before?- their ai>plic9*io^ ca^ T)4 
ifLade to a rule* Fd» example, a rule to f)e learned mi^ii be 
that *'the prono)m feach takes a singular "Wrt/* Before ^t^hla^* "'5 
^ rule can "be ieamed-, one must know the concepts what Qonsti- 
tutes pronouns land Wat ^^ach is i prohoun) and ^ix-B^i cpiistitutes 
singular verts; th^n these two cdncepts can "b^ put ifciqgether 
into a rule. * ^ > \ ' ^ 

Classroom example": . *ln -a bookkeeping/actomting class , 'the' . 
rule to be learned/may "Be that **increases in assets siust be" ^ 
debited." learn this rule, the learner must I^ow the con- 
cepts of vhat are/sssets, what as debiting, and what are 
increases; then '^v^.ese concepts* can b^^put together in a rela-/ 
ticnship to cfie another for rale learning* " ' 



3. 



Definitions of the cogniT:ive domain and the affective domain: ' 

r f / ' 

a* Cognitive domain: The cognitive domain refers to the classifi- 
cation'^ various levels of learning which range from the outilght 
recall of facts to 'the evaluation . of giv^n situations. The 
lowest level of learning, known as^'knowledge_, refers to i^call, 
of facts, terms, and principles; the next higbeslJ l^e-^el, known ■ ' , 
as comprehension , reveals an understanding df material by hav- 
ing one e^lain in her/his oto words; the. next hi^est level, 
kncvn as appllaatlor. , has the learner use previously .l^ia-med . " [ 
facts in a new situation* The next highest Xevel, Wovm as 
aaaly s i s / synt hes i s , requires the learner to gather facts froin 
multiple Sources and determine possible courses of action* The 
highest level, kHown as evaluation ; requires, the learr4^r to judge 
vl^ich data or actions are appropriate for a given situation: .,j 

b- Effective dcna^n: The affective 4cimain refers to the clas^ifieationr 
of learning vhere the learner not only recalls informatijlft hut^also^ 
responds to it and gives some sort of value and charAci'erisjation to 
the information* At the lowest level, Jtnown' as receiving, the 
learner is aware of some situation; the student is usually passive 
at thi^ stage. The- next level, known as responding > has. th§ learner 
"actively 'attending the process* The ue!3s:t" level, known as valuing , 
Jias the student- analyzing the vorth of the activity aid fonaulatin^ ■ 
an attitude* From this point, the learner enters high-le-vel' respond- 
ing planning ^o e'xhibit the desired behavior, known as organising 
and eventually by consistently exhibiting the behavior, known as 
intemalj.sinff * * . ■ — = 
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Ere/Posttest Answer Key (continijg^) 

Students will have a vide variety of answers fpr this item an^ migtt 
{12} include educational psychologists or philosophejrs sucfe as John Dewey, 
Maj/ySeagoe, Jeaii Piaget\ Edward L» ipiomdike, or Donald Snygg* ^ 

A representative an&wer might he; Rohert M. Gagne to educgttional 
psychologist whose learning theory espouses that there are "disHnc- 
tiver conditions for diffenant kinds of leamiPg. '*He Qlassi^es ■ ■ 
these different kinds of learning %nd ?ays that learners may partake 
fn any or titll of ^hese types of leafning. He contends ■ that there 
* ^ cumulative learnJ&ig Vhich relies updn the principles that th& 

* -learning of any new capaj^lity ^hfidlds upon prior learning. This 

letoiing is possible J according to G^gne, only if there ^have heen 
spqpific p^n^mal prerequisite learnings^, ^ ^ 

5/ The signiric&ice of knowing how lean^ing, theories are relaWd to 
(L3) education concerns the fact that the teacher works with a knowledge 

* qt leaxning principles, "and 'these principles provide a set of tools 
to use in constructing a^wide variety of learning situations* - 

. , All learning theories have something to co^trihute. For example, 
when we thinlt of J-earning in the sens6 >f mastery of subject matter, 
■ then 'the stimulus-response psychologist^ have much to. offer* When , 
we think of learning as prohlem solving ancl understanding, 1;hen the 
cogrlJtive 'theorists have much to offer* Ho, one theory of learning 
e^jlains all, the fact5 of the learning process as they apply to 
^ education and teaching, hut the theories 'complement eachiJtother in 
placing eniphasls on various aspects of learning, - ' " 

6* Students* ^swers will vary considerahly with this item* The test 
{L3) reference for this item is from May Seagoe*s hook, pages 201-207, ^ 
on '*Iii5>lications of Psycholo^ of Learning fpr Teaching," The 
Leamlnf^ Process and School Pfactica * ^Chandler Puhlishlng Company, 
- 19T0* 

* 

, A ^repr4^iitative answer for "the five examples might ha;" 

a. Principle: Help students set^heir own standards for , accomplish- 
ment. . ^ 

^ Cla3sroom application: In a, class of (ornamental Ildrti culture, 
students migiit he require*d to learn the\pmmon names of 20 plants, 
Bfeyond that, the teacher might help Ijidlvtaual students set 
^additional goals pf learning more than* the. minimum nuniber re-_ 
q^tiifed or of learning the hotanical^ilames of the plants* 

h* ''rolnclple; Use j>ositive reinforcement in activities you.vish*the 
^ \ learner %o reipemher and' repeats, ^ 

" ; Classroom application: In^ child developmg qt 3^ hora!tpry, oh- 

seJrVe and identify examples of positive r^intOToSmeny as used^hy 
J the ijursery school instructor. *\ 



<! 
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■Pre'/Eosttest* Aaswer Key (continued) 

^ c. Principle: Use the, classroom audience to increase the strength 
of motivation* . , 

Classt*oom application: In a woodworking classroom, a student 
ifitght demonstrate the use of a plane in shaping wood surfaces. 
After the denbnstration*'^ the teacher could ask the clas^ s;emhj&rs 
to present positive coinments ahout the demonstratioii. 

* m 

\ d. Principle;" Vaiy the'order and context in vhich material is 
presented. . ■ " ^ 

■ Cl^sroom ^application; In Ahe shorthand cl^s it'is very impor- 
tant that students knov hov to write and, transcribe brief forms 
extremely vellv The recitation of these brief forms can be 
varied from doing it at the first -of the cla^'*period, to the 
' middle, to the enji* The order might ^be varied" from the way 
they are presented in the text (firs"*^ to last), to re^/erse or* 
* der, to rsrcoK selection. 



e* Principle: Snco"i|p^e the l?^r:?er .to solve problems for himself* 

ClassrccsL applications ^ In an agriculture class, ja s^;udent^iid/gbt 
/ ' be given seeds for three varieties of marigolds* His '*char^'* 

is tcr-deterrnine vfcich of the varieties is best for growin^-in a 
hot climate considering the folioving tactors^ (l) q^uantity of 
, 'blooms, {2)'^uality of blooms, (3) length of time between plant- 

ing and the first bloom, and ik) lasting quality of the bltJfoms 
both for an individual blossom and for the seasorjal life of the 
plant* 

7* Student^s answers will vary considerably "with this item. The best 
(Lk) i;^ference for this items is from Lawrence W. Erickson's article, 
'^Motivation for Eeaming in Vocational Education," found on pages 
93-105' of the Second Ahiiual Yearbook of the American Vocational Asso-' 
S ^ ciation entitled. The Jndivldual and His Education , 1972* 

Sample f^esponse^ of descriptions of three conditions of learning which 
would affect^ motivation fo]^ leamipg might be: 
• ■ " ■ ' 

a. Active learner Participation. The student shQuld become an active 
^ ' participant in the leaiTiitig process* At times students need to 

work at their own jjace; at other times they need t He stimu^^ation 
of group work, of doing something with other students* An example 
o£ this kind of participation in learning mi^t be related to the 
use* of the 10-key adding machine* The learner does Jieed to learn 
individually how to operate the maphine by the ^touch method and 
after doing so ai'ght be aj>art of a group project vhere his perfor- 
i^ce on tlje machine is a part of "a series of events* - f 



m 
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Pre/PDsttest Ansver Key (continued)- 



2h 



Hie Learning Task 'and the Tasjc Set* ' it'*^^!^ imgportant that each 
leaming^'task assigned to students' be made a^ useaningful as pos- 
' * sible* The learner *m\ist know "why** he should learn to 'do things 
in a certain way as .well as know "how" he should perform effec^ 
tively* Learners make the most ra^id learning gains if they* 
Have formed some 'concept of the learning task they are to per- 
form* An example^of this kictd^of participation may'he in an, 
indWtrial arts class where the task set is th^t of using a hlue- 
_^ print as the tieginning of a task which cijtlininatee in the comple- 
tion of a w9o^d object, 

c* Sin^Jle-to-Conrplex Leaning Progression* 'By accomplishing learn- 
ing tasjts that are within the leamepr's capabilities ^ the leam- 
e'r^a motivation is increased and his subsequent leeirning is enhanced. 
An example'of this kind of learning mi^t be in a foods class* wherfe 
students ^are asked to make relatively simple items first and thep 
gradtially build up to the degree of sophisticated cooking wheije they 
can plan and serve a con^^lete meal. 
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MODu!^S -tr. COMMON CORE CUERICULUM FOE VOCATIONAL. EDUCATION 



Categoiy A! Intirj? duct Ion to Vocational TEducatlpn 

A«l History; Phildsofphy, and, Trends in Vocational Education 
A-2 Scope, Function^, and 0^^aIl^.sation in Vocational Education 
A^3 Vocational Legislation \ . ' 

A-U Assessing the Job Market and Entployiaent Trends ^ i , 

Category^ B : Cooperaitlve Relationship 

B-1 Rationale fpr CopperatlVe Helationshlps 

B-2 ^Advisory Covncils ' , > , , 

^3 Cooperative and Work ibcperience Programs 

Oaregoiy C: 'Vocational Students ^ . * ^ ' 

C-1 ProiflDtlng Vocational^ Education and Recruiting iiiglMe Students^ 

" « for Vocational Education * { 

C-2 Assessing Students' Personal Characteristics 

C-3 Giiidance and , Counseling ' * 

C-U Assisting Siuiient's with Special Ne^ds in Vocational Education Program 

C-5 Assess^ing 1;he Heeds, of the Disadvantaged Student 

C-6 Developlpg Studenjt Leadership Qualities in Vocational Education 

' H Programs < 

C-7 Student Organizations - ' ' ' , , ' 

Categoiy D: Administration and Siqpervlsion 

D-1 , Fiscal Management of a Atocational EdUQation*Program 
D-2 Writing a Vocational Edmation Project /Budget * ^ 

D-3 Record tfeeping in VocatJHmal Programs' 
, D-U Conference Leadership ' ^ ' 

D-5 Selection, Supervision, and-Evalufitio;i o^ Personnel J \ ' 
D-6 School Law and Its Relationship to Vocational Eduaatlon ^ . 
D-7 Staff Development / s 

D-8 Implementation of/Change 



Categoiy E: Curriculm Design In Vocational fedutfation 

E-1 Developlpg a CurrlciuJWSi Design in^^^ASlc^t ional^ ducation 
E-2 A^Jplylng Leamlrig Theory to Vocation^^ducation 
* E-2» InstructifOnal, Strategies '\ 




Category F; Igtages and Structure of Curriculimr Development 

' P-1 Theories in Curricruium Developpent 

P-2 Building a Curriculum^ for Vocational Education 

F-3 Applying CurriclLLtmSpecifics to -Vocational Education " . 

P-U Safety / ^ * ^ . . ^ ■ ^ 

Category G; Evaluation and Research ^ ^ 
G^l Evaluation Models* ^ * 

G*^2 Evaluation Procedures foiv Local Programs ^ 
G-3 Introduction to Researcl^ Procedures lii Vocational Education 
G-U Research De"&ign In Vocational Education * ^ 
G-5 DevelopiDent of a Research Proposal in Vocational Ediujfetion 



